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Herr Bauernfeld’s Reminiscences of Franz 
Schubert.* 


(Continued from page 194). 


The next morning I ran off to see how Schubert 
was, as the state in which IT had left him ocea- 
sioned me anxiety. I found him in bed, fast 
asleep, with his glasses on his head, as usual. 
Scattered about the room in wild confusion lay 
the clothes he had taken off the night before. On 
the writing table was a sheet of paper half cover- 
ed with writing, and on it an ovean of ink from 
the inkstand that had been overturned. On the 
paper was written: “Two o'clock, p.m.” Then 
came a few confused aphorisms, and bursts of excit- 
ed feeling. There could be no doubt that he had 
penned them after the angry scene of the pre- 
vious night. I noted down the astounding pas- 
sage: “Oh, Nero, you are to be envied, because 
you were powerful enough to destroy disgusting 
people in the midst of song and melody.” 

T waited till he woke up. “Is that you?” he 
enquired, when he recognized me. Then pushing 
his glasses into their right place, he held out his 
hand with a friendly bit almost confused smile. 
“Have you slept off your fit ?” I said with a cer- 
tain emphasis. “ Pooh ! norfsense!” he exclaim- 
ed, jumping out of bed with a loud laugh. [ 
could not help referring to the scene. “What 
will people think of you,” I asked with somewhat 
of a reproving air. 

“The blackguards,” he replied quietly and good- 
naturedly. “Don’t you know that they are the 
most intriguing humbugs on the face of the earth ? 
They are just the same with me as with others: 
They got what they deserved! I am sorry for it 
though, all the same. But I will write them the 
solos they want, and they will yet kiss my hand 
for it. I know their sort.”—There is a bit of 
Schubert. 

If, when he was excited by discussions on art, 
and by intoxicating drinks, the feeling of hisown 
worth, compared to commonplace individuals, ob- 
weded itselt upon him more forcibly than would 
have been pleasing even to himself when sober, 
this only happened now and then, when he was 
in an exceptional mood. On other occasions, we 
never found poor Franz aught but amiable and 
retiring, most warmly devoted to his friends, as 
proved by the letters I have quoted, and willingly 
acknowledging any thing that others did, going 
for instance into ecstasies at every fresh specimen, 
however small, of the talent of our genial friend 
Schwind. For what was bad and preposterous, 
on the other hand, he entertained a feeling of 
downright hatred. 

Schubert’s mode of life was simple like himself. 
Every morning at nine o'clock, the Muse sought 
him, seldom leaving before two o’clock, and not 
till after presenting him with something valuable. 
When he had-hit upon anything particularly ex- 
cellent, he became more than usually good hu- 
mored, and was the life and soul of all his set in 
the evening. But a man is not always merry! 

ough in certain things tolerably realistic, 
Schubert was not free from a touch of romantic 
exaltation. He fell, for instance, madly in love 
with one of his pupils, a young Countess Ester- 
hazy, to whom he dedicated one of the most 
beautiful things he wrote for the piano, the Four- 
handed Fantasia in F minor. Besides visiting 
the house of the young lady's father to give les- 
sons, he sometimes went there under the protec- 
tion of his patron, Vogl, the singer, who associated 
with princes and counts as with his equals, al- 
ways ftalked very grandly and, when he had the 
genial composer under his wings, behaved like 
the keeper of a menagerie, with some peculiar 
rarity from the animal kingdom to exhibit. 


* From the ‘‘Presse”’ (Vie " ‘ ” 
den Mesdeal Won” (Vienna). Translated for the “Lon 





Schubert was not averse, on such occasions, t 

be left in the background, for he could then de 

vote all his attention to his adored pupil, an’ 
drive Love's dart still deeper in his heart. For 
a lyric poet as well as for a composer, an unhap- 
py passion, if not too unhappy, is, perhaps, an ad- 
vantage, since it increases a subjective sentiment, 
and imparts to the poems and songs springing 
from it, a color and tone of the most beautiful re- 
ality. Productions such as the “ Beiden Sulei- 
ka,” the *Ziirnende Diana.” a great deal of the 
“ Miillerlieder,’ and the “Winterreise,” all musi- 
cal confessions, steeped in fervor of true and’ pro- 
found passion, are purified and refined as genuine 
artistic works in the most beautiful form, proceed- 
ing from the gentle heart of the enamored writer. 
In Schubert, however, there slumbered a double 
nature. The Austrian element, coarse and sen- 
sual, was evident in it as well as art. New 
and fresh melodies, together with harmonies and 
rhythms gushed in endless abundance from his 
richly gifted mind, but they not unfrequently 
bore signs of having emanated from the soil so 
rich in tradition from which the composer him- 
self had sprung—though this is far from being 
meant asareproach! Just as the folk’s song 
generally is the foundation of opera, so must also 
both the songs and operas of a nation be formed 
and developed in accordance with its pequliar 
musical susceptibility. I need only mention Ros- 
sina, Auber, and Weber, and refer to the widely 
different course pursued by the operas of various 
nationalities. The Italian barcarole, and the 
French song and romance have retained as a 
rule their stereotype form; thé German Lied, 
however, appears capable of endless extension. 
At first, it was a simple song with strophes, as 
with Reichardt and Zelter. Zumsteeg, subse- 
quently brought the carefully composed ballad 
into vogue and this lasted till Schubert created 
his short lvric dramas of the soul. It is true that 
since that time the German Lied has made no 
further progress of importance, [?] for, though we 
cannot think lightly of the purely artistic, noble, 
and poetic form, with which Mendelssohn invest- 
ed it, yet with this master, invention, the original 
and creative element, does not go hand in hand 
with acquirements and artistic development. 
With Schubert, on the contrary, there is much to 
blame in the form, and in the musical treatment, 
as well as in the fresh melodies themselves. The 
last are sometimes too national, too Austrian, and 
remind us of folk’s tunes, the somewhat low hand- 
ling and disagreeable rhythm of which do not 
quite justify their forcing themselves into a poet- 
ical Lied. On this subject we had occasionally 
discussions with Master Franz, as for instance, 
when we attempted to prove to him that certain 
passages in the “Miillerlieder” reminded the hear- 
er of an old Austrian Grenadier-march and tat- 
too, or of Wenzel Miillers: “Wer niemals einen 
Rausch hat g’habt.”—He either grew seriously 
angry at such petty irritating criticism, or laugh- 
ed at us and said: “What do you fellows know 
about it? So it is and so it should be !"—But so 
it should not be; that is to say: he was bound 
not to write simply as gushing high spirit and un- 
developed youth dictated, and in his later and 
more mature productions there are none of the 
student-like, trivial motives to which we objected. 


But if, in social intercourse as well as in art, 
the Austrian character was sometimes rather too 
uproariously manifested in Schubert, as a young 
fellow full of life and high spirits, on other occa- 
sions the demon of melancholy and sorrow over- 
shadowed him with its dark wings—though it 
was certainly not altogether a bad spirit, since in 
thesombre hours of its visitations it frequently sug- 
gested to him some of his most painfully beautiful 
songs. But the combat between a wild roystering 


] fe and incessant mental activity is always ex- 
hausting, if there is no proper equilibrium in the 
soul. In our friend’s case, there was, however, an 
ideal passion at work, refining, restraining, and 
compensating, and we may regard the Countess 
Caroline as his visible and beneficent Muse; as 
the Leonora of this musical Tasso. 

The same thing happened to Master Franz that 
happens to all other German composers : as long 
as he lived he was sighing for a really good libret- 
to. It is true he had completed some operas, such 
as Alphons und Estrella, and Fierrabras, as well 
as the operetta, Der hdusliche Krieg, which, some 
thirty years later was produced and created a fu- 
rore, but, in consequence of the indifference of 
managers for what is poetical and really beauti- 
. ful, soon disappeared from the bills, because it— 
did not suit manager's pockets to employ first- 
rate artists in such a trifle. Schubert had long 
begged me among the rest to write him a libret- 
to. I passed the spring and summer of 1826 with 
a friend in the Carinthian mountains. On cold 
and rainy days I arranged the legend of the 
Count of Gleichen as the subject for an opera, 
and wrote to apprise Schubert of the fact. He 
was not long answering. The letter addressed to 
both friends, though strange to say I alone am 
apostrophized throughout,* runs as follows :— 


“My dear Bauernfeld, 
“My dear Mayerhofer, 

“That you should write the opera was a very 
sensible proceeding on your part, but I wish I 
saw it before me. I have been asked for my op- 
era books, to see what could be done with them. 
If your libretto were quite ready I might show 
the people that, and, when it was a proved, for I 
have no doubts as to its value, I might begin on 
it in Heaven’s name, or send it to the Milder at 
Berlin. Mlle. Schechner has appeared here in 
Die Schweizer Familie, and been extraordinarily 
successful. As there is great similarity between 
her and the Milder, she may do for us. 

“Do not remain away too long; it is very mel- 
ancholy and miserable here. The spirit of weari- 
someness has made too much progress. From 
Schober and Schwind one hears nothing but 
lamentations, which are far more heart-rending 
than those we heard in Passion Week.—I have 
scarcely been to Grinzing once since you left, 
and with. Schwind not at all.” (Here follow 
one or two allusions of a private nature, and not 
suited for publication). “Out of all this you may 
do a nice little division-sum in jollity. Die Zau- 
berflite has been performed very well at the Thea- 
ter an der Wien. Der Freischiitz, at the Impe- 
rial Kiirnthnerthor-Theater, very badly. Herr 
Jacob and Mad. Babere in the Leopoldstadt, un- 
surpassable. Your poetry published in the 
Modezeitung” (1 do not know to what poetry he 
refers) “is very beautiful, but that in your last 
letter is more so. The elevated jollity and com- 
ic sublimity, and the particularly tender outcry 
of pain at the end, where vou bring in the good 
town of Willach—ah—ah—in a masterly manner, 
place it among the finest specinens of this kind 
of composition” (I had written a kind of parody : 
Die Lustigen in Willach, describing our bucolic 
life among country people, stewards, gamekeep- 
ers, clergymen, and their fair cooks). “I am not 
working at all.—The weather here is really fear- 
ful; the Almighty appears to have deserted us 
entirely ; the sun will never shine even for a mo- 

* This has reference to the use of the second person singu- 
lar in the original. a nicety to be rendered in English only by 
an equivalent, and not by “Thou,” “Thee,” etc., which, thus 
employed, are un-English, a fact that has not appeared to 
strike a great many very estimable individuals who—with the 
help of a dictionary—are in the habit of translating from 
French and other foreign tongues. These worthy persons do 


not seem aware that whatis an ‘“‘idiotisme,” as the French 
say, in one language, may, in another, become an idiotism, 





which is a very different thing.—J. V. B. 
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ment. It is May, and you cannot sit out in a 
garden. Fearful! Terrible! [lorrible ! For me 
it is the most cruel state of things possible. 
Schwind and I want to go in June with Spann” 
(afterwards Hofrath, and my official superior) 
“to Linz. We can meet there or in Gmunden, 
only let us know for certain—as soon as possible. 
Don’t wait two months first. Farewell !” 


Thus ends the epistle. THe was so absent he 
had forgotten to sign it. It is, by the way, the 
only letter I possess from Schubert to myself. 
The rest, as well as letters from Raupach, Zim- 
mermann, Tieck, Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn, and 
other deceased celebrities, have fallen into the 
hands of the confounded autograph-collectors, 
who are never tired of asking for a specimen. 





[From the Nation.] 


Amateur Musical Societies in Philadelphia. 

It is now thirty-five years since the Maenner- 
chor, the oldest German singing society in the 
United States, was founded in Philadelphia, by 
Philip Wolsieffer. ‘The germ then planted has 
borne rich fruit. The little chorus consisted of 
about a dozen gentlemen. There are now some 
twenty societies, with 750 members, without in- 
cluding the passive members, who far outnumber 
the singers. 

With the growth of the German population, 
and its constant craving for social enjoyment, 
such a result was inevitable. In the Quaker 
City, as elsewhere, the meeting-places of these 
societies are, in effect, club-rooms. The larger 
and more wealthy organizations give an annual 
ball, the preparations for which absorb much of 
their energy. They do but little singing outside 
of their club-rooms; rarely give a concert, unless 
in aid of some charity, and are never very much 
in earnest, in a musical sense, except when pre- 
paring for the prize concert at some Saengerfest. 

Festive gatherings at which jollity is always the 
chief aim, whether the music be excellent or oth- 
erwise, may contribute to the pleasures of those 
who participate in them, but it is not so clear that 
they accomplish much in the service of art. It 
is, perhaps, owing to the frequent sacrifice of Or- 
mew to Gambrinus that the German singers of 

?hiladelphia have achieved less than they might 
have done. With a few honorable exceptions, 
the societies show but littie evidence of a desire 
to improve. 

Another circumstance unfavorable to their pro- 
gress is that most of them possess no female mem- 
bers, and are thas debarred from attempting the 
larger compositions which are written for a mixed 
chorus. In spite of these drawbacks, the Junger- 
Maennerchor (an offshoot of the Maennerchor) 
and the Saengerbund have been so well trained 
as to prove very formidable competitors of the 
New York Liederkranz, as the prize concert dur- 
ing the Baltimore Saengerfest fully proved. 

Of the American societies, the first in order, 
as regards age or numbers, is the Handel and 
Haydn. It is under the leadership of Mr. L. 
Engelke, and gives some three or four concerts 
during the season. Whether it be owing to a 
lack of interest on the part of the public, or care- 
lessness on the part of its members, it seems to 
have lost prestige. Even in its best days it nev- 
er did anything very creditable, except in afford- 
ing its audiences an opportunity to hear Parepa, 
and various other artists of acknowledged ability, 
in oratorio. 

Their concerts might have been made more in- 
teresting if Philadelphia only had a good, or even 
a tolerable orchestra. With numerous clever 
instrumental performers, there is no permanent 
orchestral organization capable of giving a satis- 
factory recital of a symphony. The Philharmon- 
ic of New York has attained a degree of proficien- 
ey which it were unreasonable to seek here, and 
the playing of Theodore Thomas’s orchestra came 
as a revelation, since which Philadelphians are 
painfully alive to their want of a good band. 

The Mendelssohn Society, of which Mr. Jean 
Louis is conductor, is a yceunger organization, 
and, at one time, enjoyed great esteem. Why it 
Las failed of success can be best answered by its 
own members. Even a good leader can accom- 











lish but little when singers neglect rehearsals’ 

{r. Ritter’s wail has been heard throughout the 
land, and there are many chorus-directors who 
sympathize with him. 

Perhaps the most successful of all is the West 
Philadelphia Choral Society. It numbers about 
120 ladies and gentlemen, and is directed by Mr. 
Peirson, an amateur of decided ability. It has 
given but one concert, to an invited audience, 
and, for its numbers, is acknowledged to be the 
best chorus in the city. 

The Abt Society, of which Mr. A. R. Taylor 
is leader, numbers twenty-six gentlemen, who, it 
is presumed, are in earnest, since they resolutely 
enforce the rule that all who neglect rehearsals 
must be dropped. As a result this little society 
offers the best male chorus in Philadelphia. It 
gives monthly concerts to its subscribers and in- 
vited guests, 

The youngest of the sisterhood is the Beetho- 
ven Soviety, with Mr. Carl Wolfsohn as its conduc- 
tor. It is amixed chorus, numbering some eighty 
members. Aside from the study of chorus sing- 
ing, the society aims at the creation of a Beetho- 
ven Stipendium, with the object of defraying the 
expense of a musical education for students who 
have talent and yet cannot afford to pay for in- 
struction—a noble aim, truly, and one in which 
it deserves to succeed. Whether it is intended 
to give concerts we are as yet unable to say. 

The Vocal Union, led by Mr. Wolsieffer, is a 
male chorus, numbering about as many members 
as the Abt Society. 

Finally, there isthe Amphion Club, which, al- 
though a social organization, devotes one or two 
evenings of every week to music. It also gives 
concerts with light, pleasing programmes. At 
these performances, which are always delightful 
reunions, there are very considerable re-enforce- 
ments of outsiders, without whose aid the concerts 
would be noticeable rather as social than artistic 
successes. 

Among Philadelphia amateurs, there are many 
of great proficiency who cheerfully contribute to 
the success of the societies already established. 
Musical life is active enough, and musical circles 
are, in this country at least, nowhere more 
charming. The great need, however, is the 
presence of some one possessing the musical 
knowledge and the administrative ability requir- 
ed to combine forces, which are, at present, too 
much divided to accomplish anything very re- 
markable. 

To the Editor of the Natiom: 

Srr :—Allow me to add to your list of musical 
enterprises in Philadelphia a mention of the series 
of “Parlor Concerts,” for the performance of 
strictly classical music, by a string quartet club, 
under the direction of Miss Jackson, pianiste. 

Begun twenty years ago, as private entertain- 
ments at the residences of twenty subscribers, the 
receipts all devoted to the improvement of the 
performances, these concerts (still under the 
same rule) have for the last two seasons been 
given in a public hall to growing audiences. 
Through Mme. Seiler (known in musical circles 
from her work on “The Voice in Singing”) and 
the composer David, Miss Jackson was enabled 
to secure in Germany, in 1868, the services of 
Mr. G. Guhlemann, a graduate of the Leipsic 
Conservatory, as conductor. 

We are modest, you know, in the presence of 
New York, but the degree of proficiency to which 
he has brought the quintet is said by competent 
judges to be such that even Mr. Thomas's orches- 
tra surpasses it in numbers only. And in the in- 
terest of musical art everywhere, it may not be 
unpleasing to add that it is planned that equality 
in this particular, also, shall be duly reached. 

z 





Philadelphia, February 14, 1870. 





“ Chilperic.” 

We have all heard of the man whose last state, 
owing to an increase in the number and wickedness 
of the evil spirits within him, was worse than his first. 
At the beginning that miserable person was tenanted 
by only one devil ; but the one, being gregarious and 
liking the quarters, took seven others of a worse class, 





| and made an infernal party. 


The narrative illus- 
trates much. It has even a musical application, and 
to this we turn at once, foregoing all the obvious 
moralizing upon the easy descent of Avernus, &c., 
which the general subject invites. 

There was a time when the man aforesaid had no 
devil ; and there was, also, a time when society 
knew not Offenbach. Society may have been, even 
then, far from musically pure, but—it knew not 
Offenbach. That is to say, it was free from the in- 
fluence of one who, by uniting a certain form of art 
with positive absurdity and comparative indecency, 
not only degrades art in all its forms, but makes it 
attractive in its degradation. So far the past had the 
advantage of the present. M. Offenbach is with 
us ; his music is heard in all our public places (streets 
included), and Schneider is his prophetess. If the 
mischief were sure to end, as it began, with M. Often- 
bach, there would be less cause for crying out, “Life 
is short and art is long ;” and the art of music may 
survive the life of M. Offenbach. But mischief has 
always extraordinary vitality. When one devil gains 
an entrance, seven others are pretty sure to follow. 
It was a foregone conclusion, therefore, that Offen- 
bach, in possession and flonrishing, would attract 
others more or less unto himself. The result has 
borne out the conclusion. We have at all events, 
M. Hervé. 

The question arises here, in what respect M. Hervé 
resembles his prototype. We answer,—In so far as 
he is unlike Offenbach, he is worse than - Offenbach. 
The latter must be considered a genius in his way. 
At any rate he possesses the nncommon faculty of 
knowing what he can do, and sticking to it. There 
are rumors that, just as Mr. Buckstone is said to 
consider himself a great tragic actor spoilt by an er- 
ratic Fate, so M. Offenbach longs to appear in the 
character of a serions composer. We shall believe 
these rumors when they are verified, and not before. 
There is nothing in théman’s works to show that he 
is in danger of mistaking his role, and of producing 
music worthy a musician’s serious consideration. M. 
Offenbach will, doubtless, remain content to pipe 
that Folly may dance ; and to derive his chief inspi- 
ration from Eros. So far, we have a certain respect 
for him. Moreover—and this increases our respect 
—he mixes only a low form of art with the other in- 
gredients of an Offenbachian cup. He wears his col- 
ors (motley) on his sleeve, without seeking to hide 
them underneath the classic toga. Now let us turn 
to M. Hervé. This gentleman also comes to us 
hand-in-hand with Folly; but, judging from some 
portions of Chilperic, he is not content simply to 
make folks langh with (and at) him. He would ape 
the grand seigneur of music. He would take flight 
now and then, heedless of Icarns, into the pure at- 
mosphere of high art. Hence there are passages in 
his music,the intention of which is obvions,and which 
jar strangely with the bnffoonery of their surroundings. 
Against this development of Offenbachism it is need- 
ful to protest, because the precedent may be followed ; 
and there may arise a man both willing and able— 
which M. Hervé is not—to command the union of 
high art and folly. Heaven forefend this issue. We 
have no objection to Pan’s pipes when the show is 
Panch and Judy; but it would be an incongruous 
thing for the hero of our peripatetic drama, to thrash 
his wife to the strains of Beethoven. Here, then, is 
something to be done: When M. Hervé or anybody 
else, lifts his hand to drag real art down to the level 
of opera-bouffe, rap his knuckles. 

Againct opera-bouffe, pure and simple, we shall not 
preach, any more than we shall criticize its music. 
When M. Hervé, in Chi/peric, is not ambitious, his 
lively strains he}p to laughter ; and after all nonsense 
has its use. Nonsense has, also, its sphere—to which 
it should be kept.—Zond. Mus. World. 





Position of Instruments in the Orchestra. 


Another attempt to solve that difficult question, the 
best position of the varions orchestral forces in the 
concert-room orchestra, has been recently made at the 
Crystal Palace by Mr. Manns, whose new arrange- 
ment displays so much artistic forethought as to mer- 
it in this place a short description. The prime idea 
seems to have been the collection of all the bass in- 
struments, with the exception of the bass trombone 
and ophicleide, in a compact central mass, so a8 to 
form a solid pivot of foundation tone, and to secure 
in the slewly vibrating, deep-toned instraments great- 
er readiness of attack, by bringing the whole of the 
bass masses directly under the conductor’s baton.— 
The wind instraments Mr. Manns places on his left, 
with the exception of the trombones and euphonium ; 
a feature which may be commended as enabling the 
director with his disengaged hand to indicate the 
points of entrance to this section of his forces. 

The reeds are placed in fours, with the Jowest ton- 
ed instruments towards the centre, in accordance with 
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the prime idea of the scheme, that of centralizing the 
bass tone. The grouping of this department is 
thoughtful, and in accordance with the general scor- 
ing principals of the great masters. The flutes and 
clarinets are in the front line of the wind ; the double- 
reed instruments, the oboes and bassoons, come next 
and to the rear of these are stationed the four horns, 
at the back of which, lastly, but verging towards the 
centre, are the trumpets or cornets. To our fancy a 
slight defect in the scheme is the isolated position of 
the trombones and euphonium, which, placed at the 
back of the orchestra to the conductor’s right, retain 
their old and usual position in the concert-room. 
The result occasionally is that the trombone tone 
passes through the mass of strings in front in raw 
gusts of sound, in consequence of heing too far from 
the modifying influence of the horn tone. Another 
disadvantage in this disposition of the orchestral force 
is the spreading out of the mass of violins to the ex- 
treme edges of the orchestra, the first to the left of the 
conductor, and the second to his right. In passages in 
which the violins work together in thirds or sixths, as 
in the accompaniments to Handel’s “‘ For unto us a 
Child is born,” this arrangement must result in a di- 
rect loss of sympathy. There is also an important 
feature in modern orchestral music, the employment 
of the mass of violoncellos in broad melodies, which 
Mr. Manns’s plan does not appear to have taken ac- 
count of. In some of the Continental orchestras the 
violoncellos are massed together, and all the contra- 
basses are placed in close proximity ; by this arrange- 
ment the old method of setting one violoncello and a 
contrabass to play from the same copy is avoided, and 
the violoncellos, gaining greater unanimity of attack 
and solidarity of tone, produce a more passionate and 
me effect. In the performances of one of 
andel’s oratorios we should, of course, advocate the 
old method of placing the basses two and two. The 
best position for the different orchestral masses has 
probably still to be found ; and as the instrumentalists 
cannot, like the companies of a regiment, be ordered 
to the front by turns as required, there will always 
be drawbacks to set against any gains which may be 
obtained by change.—Musician, for February. 





Mr. Fechter at the Boston Theatre. 
[{Transeript, March 28.] 

Ma. Fecarer’s Hamuet has more vitality than 
any seen iv Boston since the elder Booth’s. He la- 
bors under the disadvantage of a French accent. He 
is not always correct in the text. He is not sensitive 
to the a al of Shakespeare’s blank verse. We 
doubt whether his characterization of Hamlet is not 
rather passionate realism than the highest impassion- 
ed and imaginative identification. In all the relations 
of the character to the anreal and supernatural, where 
the elder Bcoth’s conception had the imaginative lift 
and infinite suggestiveness of one of Turner’s great- 
est landscapes, Mr. Fechter’s has a sharply-defined 
and narrow horizon. Booth’s had more breadth and 
subtlety, while he was also profoundly in earnest. 

But Mr. Fechter has what neither the scholarly 

Macready nor the fascinating younger Booth hus had 
—a vital, central conception of the character. It 
may be right, or it may be wrong, but it is so thor- 
oughly realized that his individuality is lost in Ham- 
let’s, and that all details of representation take vital 
relations to his essential nature. Mr. Macready’s 
Hamlet was an admirable collection of thoughtful 
readings. Edwin Booth’s is another collection, less 
thoughtful and less valuable, but with all the charms 
of youth, of beauty, and of fine declamatory elocu- 
tion. Each has lacked central grasp and imagima- 
tive embodiment of character. They studied Hamlet 
externally and “played the inference.” The conse- 
quence is that they have thrown new light on _partic- 
ular passages, and that we are indebted to both for 
their conscientious study of all the stage accessories 
of the play and for a certain even excellence of rep- 
resentation. But the studied and artificial have been 
apparentin walk, look, speech and action. Each 
played the part, instead of being the man. 
: An intelligent person would not know, after hear- 
ing Edwin Booth, whether he thought Hamlet sane 
or insane, or on the border land between. Mr. 
Fechter leaves no room for doubt. He believes the 
madness entirely feigned. He knows that melan- 
choly affects different temperaments differently. He 
believes that Hamlet’s was active, alert, energetic, 
varying. He can infer nothing else from the play. 
He therefore sees nothing inconsistent with a deep 
melancholy in all the natural variety of manifestation 
of such a temperament. And there is none. 

But we imagine that Mr. Fechter’s idea of Hamlet 
strikes deeper. It had always seemed to us that 
thongh a Richard would not in Hamlet’s place have 
hesitated, no man of great executive faculty, who had 
@ conscience, placed in those circumstances, could 
have failed to doubt what was his duty. Hamlet was 





asked by a mere ghost, with additional shadowy and 
doubtful circumstantial evidence, to commit a mur- 
der. His justification would have been insufficient 
before any human court, or before heaven. And the 
very ghost who urges him to revenge, still has such 
affection for his late faithless and wretched wife that 
he checks the execution of revenge itself by his ten- 
der care for her. It is a wide-open question, but it 
has always seemed to us that if Hamlet had had a 
clear, simple and sufficient duty, and a work to be 
done vast and complex, he would have shown more 
executive faculty than Richard, from the very fact 
that he was his superior in intellect and had a con- 
science. 

Whether Mr Fechter is right or wrong, he is thor- 
oughly in earnest. He so realizes the character that 
the details and externals of his acting are to be inter- 
preted in the light of his conception. Little things 
take care of themselves. He strikes through forms 
and conventionalities to the fact and the thing. He 
magnetizes all he touches. His Hamlet should be 
heard two or three times, that it may have justice, 
and then, the relation between himself and his hearer 
being once established, he triumphs over accent, over 
the occasional sing-song of French verse, over occa- 
sional wrong to English rhythm, over all stage tra- 
ditions, and electrifies his audience by overwhelming 
earnestness and reality. His action is more vitally 
graceful and picturesque than that of any English or 
American tragedian. It seems “the unbought grace 
of nature.” 

Because he plays in melodrama, we expected mel- 
odramatle action in his Hamlet, but we did not find 
it. He plays Macheth, Othello and Iago as well as 
Ruy Blas. His Othello, though a wider departure 
from English tradition than any of his characters, 
was a success in London, and his Iago was played 
there to crowded houses for some fifty nights..... 

Mr. Fechter's father was a German sculptor. His 
mother was French. He was born in England, 
whence he left with his father for Paris when twelve 
years old. He had the early training of a sculptor 

fore he was an acter. Before he had played three 
times at the Theatre Francais, Rachel detected his 
talent, and he very soon was selected by her as_ her 
leading supporter. Ten years ago he went to Eng- 
land for his health, with no thought of acting, was in- 
duced to recover the language, played first in “Ruy 
Blas” and then in “Hamlet,” of which he had long 
been a student, and at once took the high place which 
he has easily maintained to this dav. 


Of Mr. Frecurer’s Ror Bras there is no occa- 
sion to say much, unless we indulge in reiterations of 
admiring praise ; for after commenting at length on 
his genius, fine qualities and peculiarities as an artist, 
it is only of the application of these to a new charac- 
ter that we have left ourselves anything to say. The 
justifiable anticipations, from all we had heard and 
seen of him, of a performance of finished beauty, sub- 
tle delineation of changeful feelings, intense passion, 
startling magnetic force, and that indescribable soften- 
ing ana blending something which, for want of a 
more definite term, we call picturesqueness, were in 
no whit disappointed. 

In quiet dignity and ease of bearing at the outset ; 
in the conflict of pride and self-respect with shame 
and contempt for his menial condition ; in the warmth 
of friendship ; in the transfiguration wrought by a 
pure, ennobling, but hopeless love; in integrity of 
soul as he was exalted to office; in the grand self- 
abnegation and self-sacrifice, wherein his worshipping 


| strong emotions, and maiden delicacy whilst yielding 
unconsciously to the irresistible impulses of the heart, 
asserting their rightful superiority to artificial re- 
straints. Mr. Bangs as Don Salluste gave more than 
a fair support to the principals, and in the earlier por- 
tions of the play was quite up to the cool, intriguing 
and vindicative villany.—Jbid. 

Mr. Fecuter’s Craupe Metnotte. We have 
heretofore expressed such sincere respect and admira- 
ration for Mr. Fechter’s genius, that we shall be right- 
lv understood when we indulge the hope that Satur- 

ay will give us his last performance of Claude Mel- 
notte in Boston. Though he is still in the prime of 
manhood, he is twenty years too old for the part. 
The first three acts have been better played in Boston 
by actors with but a tithe of his talent. And it is 
only hecause the last two acts give him a few oppor- 
tunities for that intensity of realization in which he 
stands alone upon the English stage, that this senti- 
mental boys’ and girls’ play did not drop dead at his 
feet. As it was, they electrified the audience into 
forgetfulness that an actor who can illumine Hamlet, 
Iago and Othello, only inadequately interpreted the 
“Lady of Lyons.” 

“Ruy Blas” is, to be sure, a melodrama. His 
treatment of that is occasionally a little too “conti- 
nental” for English and American taste. But it is 
all alive with language and situations for his special 
genius for passionate realism and intensity, and in it 
he is all aglow and radiant with a love respectful, 
delicate, chivalrous, manly, intense. Every word of 
Ruy Blas leaps naturally from his own lips and na- 
ture. Not half of the language of his part last night was 
worthy of him, and he, for just that reason, was unfit 
for it. A man who has no superior in Hamlet, Inge 
and Ruy Blas should not in justice to his own genius 
and its admirers place himself in doubtful competition 
with the sentimental boy lovers of the stage. 

We should not speak thus plainly did we not re- 
gard this part as one for which he is not only in a 
great degree fortunately unfitted, but as one which is 
utterly unworthy of his talents. Whether he plays 
tragely or melodrama, we have a right to ask for his 
own sake as well as ours, that it shall be a play which 
shall give some scope to the variety and intensity of 
his nature. 

These words will not lessen his Saturday’s audi- 
ence, which is sure to be great, and to. be electrified 
by those touches of nature and bursts of power for 
which the play gives him some opportunities.—Jbid. 





(From the Advertiser, March 3.) 

We cannot see that Mr. Fechter fail: in any par- 
ticular to realize the best and the noblest conception 
of Claude. He is admirable in the sensitive and 
frank manliness of his peasant life; in his easy re- 
finement and delicate humor, when he counterfeits 
the Italian Prince, he far surpasses other representa- 
tives of the character; and in the beautiful courtesy 
and chivalrous bearing which mark his intercourse 
and encounter with Colonel Damas, his acting is be- 
yond praise. In delineating the passion of love, th 
quality of his performance here, as in “Ruy Blas, 
can be judged only by comparing its different parts 
with each other ; for he has neither equal nor rival in 
this field where the last and highest test of histrionic 
skill is applied. Whether it be in the time of his ex- 
pectancy, in the period of his complete but self- 
loathed triumph, in the hour of his humiliation and 
shame, or in the day of final anxiety and triumph, 
this wonderful love burns with flaming, almost with 
awful, intensity, proving its reality in its hope, in its 





affection found its reward ; and in his veh t scorn 
and retributory vengeance and tragic death—in all 
this, and by all this, was shown the conceiving, crea- 
ting and executive power of a mind, a heart and an 
imagination equal to the highest demands upon dra- 
matic ability. 

Passing by the thoroughly artistic use made of in- 
viting “situations’’; the special scenes of struggles 
with contending emotions ; the exquisite tenderness, 
delicacy and warmth of the confession in look and 
act of a reverent love; and the terrific outbursts of 
judicial scorn and anger, nothing strained, nothing 
overdone—passing by these details, most impressive 
was the progress and keeping of the whole; the 
growth that developed character rather than plot, un- 
til the climax of heart-broken misery was reached, to 
be mercifully shadowed and ended by heroic death. 
Out of the poverty or the mere suggestive hints of a 
meagre and unnatural romantic drama, Mr. Fechter, 
as Ruy Blas, incarnated a great nature, and gavé to 
that nature a fulness of utterance and a triumphant 
expression ; thus making it for, all who saw him a 
living and individualized reality. 

Of Marianne, it may be said that Miss Leclerq added 
to the repute she won last week by her Ophelia, and 
gave evidence of painstaking correctness, graceful 
bearing and capacity for quite thrilling expression of 


despair, in its abnegation of self, and in its constancy ; 
and its aspiration, its tenderness, its self-sacrifice and 
its trast, have always the same vividness and fire and 
the same almost sacramental purity and solemnity. 
In the stronger and fiercer aspects of the character 
his power is as great and magnetic as ever, and, as 
always, is pervaded by the suggestion of a reserve of 
force which is not used; and, as a consequence, it 
never falls into the feebleness of frenzy when it means 
to be only intense. The scene which was, perhaps, 
the best and most thrilling feature of the whole per- 
formance illustrated this idea admirably. It is in the 
third act, where he turns upon Beauseant and Glavis 
and warns them on their peril not to insult his unhap- 
py wife or his own wretchedness any further. We 
scarcely remember a more thrilling effect upon the 
stage, than that produced last night by his utterance 
of the words, ‘Away with you,” when he first turns 
upon his tormentors. It was like a sudden flash of 
lightning, full of terrible warning and danger ; but it 
had the same mark of reserved power. And in the 
fierce denunciation which follows, even when, with an 
action new to our stage, he forced Beauseant to kneel 
and pick up the rejected purse of gold, in the very 
torrent, tempest and whirlwind of his passion he nev- 
er lost this imposing self control. 





Miss Leclercq’s Pauline was magnificent in parts, 
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und, as a whole, was unexceptionable in its excel- 
lence. We cannot give it higher praise than to say 
that in many scenes she fairly divided the honors with 
Mr. Fechter. . . . ; 

The impression made upon the very large and cul- 
tivated audience was, for Boston, and in view of the 
character of the assemblage, entirely unprecedented. 
Mr. Fechter and Miss Leclercq were four times called 
before the curtain and were greeted with excited 
cheers. We have seldom seen such an audience so 
thrown out of its usual state of calmness and _ self- 
possession. The wildest and most demonstrative en- 
thusiasm, however, may well be pardoned in the 
presence of such an actor, and of an impersonation so 
real, so vivid, so beautiful and so expressive. 

(From the Springfield Republican, March 5). 

Boston gave the severest test of Fechter that he is 
likely to meet with in America. A Boston audience 
is proverbially critical; and in that city Edwin 
Booth is a favorite with everybody, from the arctic 
heights of Beacon hill, and the Elysian fields along 
the Milldam and bevond the Vublie garden, to the 
dwellers in Mesopotamian Dorchester and beside 
the suburban waters of Roxbury Ditch. Fechter did 
not come to a vacant throne, not to the perpetual an- 
archy of New York, but to a loyal Bostonian vassal. 
age, who gloried in Booth as Evan Dhu did in Vich 
Ian Vohr. For all that, Fechter came, was seen and 
conquered; a few of the connoisseurs, like Mrs. 
Howe, who is committed in lyric verse to the praises 
of Booth, still hold ont; but even these are too just 
to deny that Fechter is a great realistic artist. Mrs. 
Howe says indeed, and with truth, that he is not an 
ideal actor, as Rachel was, but stands, rather, on the 
lower level of Ristori. And the grizzled connois- 
seurs who cherish the memory of the elder Booth, 
add that he, too, rose above Fechter in the power of 
idealizing his characters; and this, whether trae or 
not, cannot be disputed, for who can compare what 
now is, with what is only a thrilling and gracious re- 
miniscence ? which is all that remains 

After a well-graced actor leaves the stage. 

Fechter has now played in B ston his Hamlet re- 
peatedly, his Ray Blas more than once, and has even 
placed his burly and grand personation behind the 
thin frame of Bulwer’s melo-dramatic Claude Mel- 
notte. Of his Hamlet our correspondent has suffi- 
ciently spoken: it was a revelation to Boston as it is 
to all audiences who see it for the first time, even if 
prepared by the descriptions of Dickens and the dilu- 
ted critiques of the New York newspapers. His 
Ruy Bits is entirely different—the impersonation of 
a and the sentiment of love, combined in their 

ighest expression. His Claude Melnotte is a person- 
age heroic and human, in spite of all that Balwer 
could do, in the most superficial period: of his intel 
lectual career, to make the character false and insipid. 
Of his other parts we need not speak, for these alone 
would have been sufficient to demonstrate his genins. 

It must not be forgotten, however that Fechter 
comes here with a whole suite of characters, distinct 
and different from those which he has yet played in 
America. Born in England of a German father and 
a French mother, he was educated in Paris, where his 
father was an artist, and took lessons and prizes in 
drawing, while he was practicing in the classes at the 
Theatre Francais and winning his first glories of an 
actor in the sight of Rachel. Thi: was twenty years 
ago and more ; and, as is well known, he became the 
choice of Rachel to support her in her leading parts. 
In this way he held the stage of the greatest theatre 
in the world, and was the favorite of Paris in many 
comic and tragic and melodramatic characters before 
he visited England, and gradually gained the same 
or greater renown in London. His declamation 
shows the traces of this mixed descent and familiari- 
ty with several spoken languages. It is said that he 
does not speak German, though it was his father’s 
native tongue ; but a German brondness mingles with 
the French intonation of his English. Claude Mel- 
notte calls his love “Poh-line,” speaks of ‘dorches”’ 
to light her way, the “‘glaim” of another to her hand, 
and he wails the destruction of his own “choys.” 
These are German blemishes in his recitation, not 
French ones ; while the light and even accentuaation 
of his periods and lines of verse is pure Parisian, and 
as remote as possible from the marked emphasis of 
English declamation. One needs to get accustomed 
to this ; then he finds in it the sort of charm that we 
notice in Agassiz’s pronunciation ; though, of course, 
Fechter’s voice is much more trained than Agassiz’s. 
The advantage this French elocution gives him is to 
free him at once from the detestable rant and mouth- 
ing of the English and American stage ; and in this 
respect his playing will be a lesson to our, actors. 
They may also take a hint from the care with which 
he has himself supported ; insisting that the subordi- 
nate parts shall be well played, and that every actor 
shall deal conscientiously with the audience. 


bine once too. 
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Everybody who can should see Fechter, and more | on false gene See. and these give rise to the 


Although Emerson, in his new vol- 
ume of essays, omits acting from his list of the fine 
arts, it is one of them, and in its perfection one of the 
highest. Its pleasures are transitory as compared 
with poetry or painting or even music, but they are 
the result of grand powers, gracefully exercised for 
the illustration of human life. So long as men and 
women continue to take an interest in human nature 
and in human history, the stage will continue to at- 
tract them, and, when filled by such artists as Fech- 
ter, it teaches grandly, while giving a pleasure which 
is neither trivial nor ignoble. Johnson said of Garrick 
that his death had “eclipsed the gayety of nations.” 
The continued career of Fechter brightens and in- 
structs audiences to which Garrick’s were but as vil- 
lage assemblies. 





A German on the Social Position of Musi- 
cians.* 

The most varied opinions prevail regarding the 
position musicians occupy in society, what posi- 
tion they are justified in occupying, and in what 
way they should strive to achieve, and maintain 
it; every opinion is founded upon a different 
view of the subject; each claims to be the cor- 
rect one; and each contains as great an amount 
of truth as of error. Good society affirms that it 
welcomes most cordially every musician worth 
anything; that it receives him on a footing of 
perfect equality, and that, even though he may 
not be very celebrated or particularly gifted, still, 
as an artist honorably striving to do his best, he 
may reckon upon a most friendly reception ; that, 
among leading musicians, only the presumptuous 
and arrogant, and also, such as combine insignifi- 
cant productions with grand pretensions, find 
themselves slighted and humbled; but that their 
dissatisfaction is not the result of the treatment 
with which they meet, but of the too high opinion 
they entertain of themselves, an opinion which 
prevents them from obtaining a clear idea of 
their positions and their rights. We hear. on 
the other hand, reproaches against good society 
and its caprices; it is charged with patronizing 
only artists of great talent who have already at- 
tained a reputation with the public, and no long- 
er require the patronage of individuals, or the 
marks of honor bestowed by them; that, among 
second-rate artists, the most friendly reception is 
by no means accorded to those striving honorably 
to achieve great things, but to those who under- 
stand how to gain the tavor of the leading or the 
rich members of society, and that it is utterly 
incomprehensible how many who have never 
been known to produce aught of importance meet 


.with so much favor, and are admitted into the 


best circles, while others, who enjoy a higher rep- 
utation, are left unnoticed. These opinions find 
an echo among artists themselves, according to 
their respective positions and circumstances. 
Among the great and celebrated who are hon- 
ored and esteemed, some entertain the honorable 
and sound belief, that they owe exclusively to 
sincere and general enthusiasm for art the marks 
of distinction which they receive; others are 
pleased that they, as individuals, should mix in 
high society and be made the object of its atten- 
tions; that is sufficient for their ambition, and all 
other questions are a matter of indifference to 
them. Second-rate musicians, of course, judge 
general social relations according to the . places 
assigned in those relations to themselves. The 
composer or virtuoso who is often invited to din- 
ner or to an evening party, by her Excellence 
the Countess of So-and-So, or by Mme. la Com- 
merzienrath Three-Stars, and introduced to their 
acquaintances, feels perfectly charmed by the 
amiability of such society, and cannot, or will not, 
comprehend how any one can doubt the sincere 
love of art entertained by its members, and their 
profound intelligence ; but the artist, on the oth- 
er hand, whom they do not invite and recommend, 
is filled with resentment, and allows himself not 
unfrequently to indulge in lamentations and ti- 
rades, which might subject him to the suspicion of 
calling the grapes sour because they hang be- 
yond his reach. Yet, both praise and complaint 
are justifiable, only they are not properly meted 
out and applied ; they are founded partially up- 


* From the ‘‘Neue Berliner Musikzeitung.”’ 





incorrect conclusions and opinions formed. 3 

If we consider carefully the relations of musi- 
cians to Society, and their respective influence 
upon each other, we shall find that, on the one 
hand, Society is far from deserving the reproaches 
directed against it by those musicians who feel 
themselves aggrieved, but that, on the other 
hand, it ought to be the mission of artists of emi- 
nence to assist and maintain the freedom and in 
dependence of their position more than they 
hitherto have done, because they are the only 
persons who can do so. 

In former times, the patronage and encourage- 
ment accorded to art proceeded—and in the case 
of music, exclusively—from the higher classes. 
The nobility of South Germany cultivated music 
with assiduity, and many families maintained pri- 
vate musical establishments (Kapellen) of their 
own; it was the members of: this aristocracy that 
subscribed to concerts, which were never got up 
unless a subscription had been previously opened. 
The history of the greatest composers shows that 
the patronage of the nobility exercised the great- 
est influence upon their career—it proves to any 
one who considers the question attentively that 
Haydn, who conformed cheerfully to every turn 
of fate, and was so modest and amiable, enjoyed 
in a high degree the patronage of the aristocracy, 
while the independent Mozart, who looked the 
world more boldly in the face, is always com- 
plaining, in his letters, that he has to worry him- 
self to no purpose. Beethoven was the first who 
ventured to place himself on an equality with the 
aristocracy; he succeeded, because a man s0 
grandly endowed by nature could not fail to take 
the upper hand ; how far the little word ‘van,” 
which, before the decision of the Landesgericht,t 
was regarded as a predicate of nobility, contribu- 
ted to the fact that the highest aristocracy treat- 
ed him with such great consideration, and even 
put up with his outbursts of temper, is something 
to which we may here cursorily refer—that many 
members of this same aristocracy were sincere 
admirers and thorough judges of music ; and that 
they would have recognized Beethoven as a 
great genins, even had he not come before them 
as “van Beethoven,” are facts that cannot be con- 
tested; but it is equally impossible to deny that in 
a country where there existed a separate tribu- 
nal for cases affecting persons of noble birth, the 
fact that the great musical genius was of (sup- 
posed) noble descent, must have exercised at first 
a very great influence upon his social relations. 

In North Germany, matters always wore a very 
different aspect. The higher classes there had 
far less influence upon the intellectual develop- 
ment of the nation, and scarcely troubled them- 
selves about music at all. Even the example of 
the great Frederick, who cultivated music—in 
his own way it is truet—honoring art and artists, 
found no imitators among the aristocracy. The 
middle classes have been from the middle of the 
last century, the patrons of music ; in every town 
of any importance there have been well-attended 
subscription concerts, and it was not in the capi- 
tals of the princes of North Germany, but in 
Leipsic and Hamburgh that the greatest musi- 
cians and teachers resided : it was to the latter 
city that Ph. Em. Bach, among others, removed, 
though he held in Berlin the post of cembalista to 
the great monarch. 

This short retrospective view of the matter is 
instructive for the present age, inasmuch as the 
latter exhibits a continuation of the relations for- 
merly subsisting between musicians and the up- 
per classes. Although the South German nobil- 
ity no longer occupies the politico-social position, 
in which it gave the tone to all artistic relations, 
it still exhibits a lively and active interest in any 
one or any thing of importance ; and though, on 
the other hand, the higher classes in the North 
of Germany manifest a far greater sympathy for 
art than they manifested in former times, the 
centre of gravity of art-life is still situated in the 


t In his action against his sister-in-law. 

t Zelter, in his Biography in Fasch, speaking of the great 
King. says: “The pretensions he advanced to possessing bet- 
ter taste than any one else in literature and in art, his system 
of governing by superior power, here as elsewhere, was insup- 
portable to many persons.”’ 
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towns inhabited by the middle classes more ex- 
clusively ; it was not in the capitals that Hiller, 
Mendelssohn, and Schumann worked and_labor- 
ed. The musical festivals for which St. Paul was 
composed, were founded by commercial and man- 
ufacturing towns, and while, even at the present 
day, the incentive to a good portion of the artis- 
tic successes achieved in the South still proceeds 
from the higher classes, causing those successes 
to extend still further, there are good reasons for 
asserting that most successes in the North have 
forced their way from the towns to the capitals, 
and that it is the great reputation first achieved 
by composers at musical festivals and at subscrip- 
tion concerts that has served to guide the elegant 
concert-public at the residences of the different 
courts. The cases of very great virtuosos, who 
have played in empty or only half-filled rooms, 
but who afterimmense successes elsewhere (Leip- 
sic, etc.), reported here (in Berlin), have given 
concerts, when the rooms have been crammed to 
suffocation, and still continue to be so, are so 
well-known, that it is immaterial to mention par- 
ticular instances or to cite names. 

What are we to conclude from this? Simply, 
thus much: that musicians will never obtain an 
independent social position until those who are 
not celebrated no longer endeavor to gain what is 
to be obtained only by great reputations, or espe- 
cial tact, in no way connected with any artistic 
excellence ; until great and famous artists accu- 
rately gauge how much of the homage paid to 
them is to be attributed to genuine enthusiasm 
for art, and how much to be put to the account 
of ostentation. They alone stand so high that 
they can, without the slightest presumption, ob- 
tain for every class of musicians a higher position, 
by strictly preserving their own place, as repre- 
sentatives of the highest order of art, and by not 
allowing themselves to be led by the homage of 
Society into making concessions, from which mu- 
sicians occupying a less eminent position suffer, 
though they themselves do not. The latter are 
often told that they must be contented with being 
simply received, and must not expect the treat- 
ment accorded only to the most celebrated mem- 
bers of their profession ; whoever will not conform 
to this state of things is accused of overmuch self- 
esteem—and if he ever truly perceives his own 
position and rights, he cannot say that the charge 
was altogether unfounded. He must look for his 
place, where it is ungrudgingly accorded, in mid- 
dle-class society. If he succeeds in making a great 
reputation, certain circles will be open to him the 
more readily that he hag not sought to penetrate 
into them, and then it is his duty not to be 
presumptuous. Generally speaking, Jet him fol- 
low the rule of conduct which Horace, the poet 
and philosopher, laid down for himself: It is 
enough to pray to the Gods for what they give, 
and what they can take away. Let them accord 
me life and what I require to maintain it; I will 
myself provide evenness of mind. 


“Sed satis est orare Jovem que donat et aufert; 
Det vitam, det opus, equum mi animum ipse parabo.”’ 





H. Euruicu. 





Musical Correspondence. 


(Extracts from a Private Letter.) 
Bertin, Jan. 31.—I have at last heard the two 
great pianists. I went Wednesday evening to hear 
Rubinstein at the Singakademie rooms. The hall 
was full and the audience enthusiastic. Rubinstein 
began with the Hummel Septet. Rubinstein, as well 
as the other six men, played as nearly to perfection 
as mortals need come ; with just the amount of ex- 
pression the composition demanded. The horn in 
the Scherzo was delicious. Then followed songs by 
Mendelssohn and Schumann, charmingly sung by a 
Fraulein something, I forget her name, and accom- 
panied by Rubinstein. Then Rubinstein played the 
Beethoven Sonata in E, Op, 109. The first move- 
ment of the Sonata is rather more than an ordinary 
mind can take in at only one hearing, even with Ru- 
binstein’s playing, but the slow movement was a 











thing to listen to on one’s knees. I have never 
heard either singer or player give so much expression 
to. music. Rubinstein’s playing was perfectly simple 
and unaffected, even in the most intense portions of 
the movement, but it went to the soul as no one’s 
else that I have ever heard. The movement is very 
long and the audience grew somewhat restless to- 
wards the last part, but I enjoyed every note of it. 

After the Sonata, the Fraulein, whose name I for- 
get, sang two songs by Rubinstein, which seemed to 
me to be rather dull, and a most bewitching “ Kinder. 
lied” by Taubert. Then Rubinstein played Mendels- 
sohn’s “Variations Sérieuses,” which I should have 
enjoyed more if I had not got a piece of my pro- 
gramme stuck in my throat, which kept me in an ex- 
ceedingly explosive state all through the piece. In- 
deed, Mme. Joachim, who sat immediately in front 
of me, gave such unmistakeable signs of rage, that I 
left the concert and had a comfortable set to outside 
and got the obnoxious bit of paper-out. 

Saturday I heard Tausig and was carried away as 
never before; this time by the all-subduing magne- 
tism and animal spirits of theman. The programme 
was: Sonata, Op. 53, Beethoven; Bourrée, Bach; 
Presto Scherzando, Mendelssohn; Barcarolle, Bal- 
lade and 2 Mazurkas, Op. 59 and 33, Chopin; “Auf 
forderung zum Tanze,’”’ Weber ; the whole of Kriesleri- 
tana, Schumann; Sténdchen von Shakespeare, nach 
Schubert, and Ungarische Rhapsodie, Liszt. He play- 
ed the Beethoven Sonata in perfect taste and refine- 
ment, and as much depth of feeling as the composition 
called for. He took the Bach Bourrée very fast, but 
the effect was electric, bubbling over with good na- 
ture and fun. His playing of the Mendelssohn piece 
was, I don’t hesitate to say, the most perfect thing I 
have ever heard. The “Aufforderung” of Weber was a 
very brilliant and taking display, in which there were 
perhaps seven notes of Tausig to every one of Weber. 
His playing of the Hungarian Rhapsody was entrain- 
ant to the last degree. To see the man sit at the 
piano as quietly as J. C. D. Parker does, his hand- 
some face glowing with good-nature and animal spir- 
its of the best kind, and hear him throw out octaves 
and arpeggios by the handful, in the rapid finale, be- 
ginning pianissimo, and then gradually crescendo, 
crescendo, e sempre crescendo, until he gets to a pitch of 
fortissimo that I have never heard equalled, and all 
without any apparent exertion and, above all, without 
any “noisiness,” is an experience that I would not 
have missed for the world. He is one of the few 
pianists who make you feel how easy pianoforte play- 
ing is. And what is more wonderful is ‘the way in 
which he keeps his whole team, so to speak, in the 
traces and never becomes anything approaching to 
what Prof. S. calls ‘‘outrageous.” He has Liszt’s 
way of looking up, just as Alide Topp has, but his 
whole expression of face is so unsentimental (that is 
sentimental in a bad sense) that at first it looks like 
looking round the room, and gives the impression of 
carelessness, but you soon get used to it. 

Sunday afternoon H. and I went to Villa Colonna 
and heard the two movements of Schubert’s “Unfin- 
ished” in B minor; played as Schubert himself 
might wish to hear it, the horns beautifully clear and 
liquid toned. We had just time to stop and hear the 
first movement of the Beethoven in D minor, (No., 
9), which was well played, though the orchestra is 
too small to give it the effect it ought to have. 

Tuesday evening H. and I went to an extra con- 
cert (that is one with two soloists and 10 Sgr. added 
and beer, supper, and cigars subtracted) at Bilse’s. 
A Mile. Krebs, from Dresden, played Mendelssohn’s 
G-minor Concerto very well; a little sentimental in 
the cantabile theme of the first movement, but very 
firm and even entrainante in the finale. A Herr Lotto 
played a not entirely beastly Concerto of his own 
for violin. His playing would have been a greater 
success, musically, if it had not seemed so much like 
trying how near he could come to a note without 





hitting it ; his intonation was painfully near the note 
without ever being true. The orchestra played 
Schumann’s grand D-minor, and the Scherzo “Fée 
Mab” from H. Berlioz’s ‘‘Romeo and Juliette” Sym- 
phony. The Germans evidently don’t enter into the 
spirit of Berlioz’s music; their performance of the 
really spirituelle and captivating movement was 
wholly without ressert. 

Lowe tt, Fen. 23.—The new musical Associa 
tion of this city, called ‘“‘The Lowell Choral Society,” 
gave at Huntington Hall last night a performance of 
Haydn’s “Creation” which deserves a brief notice, 
both on account of its merits and of its faults. As I 
write my first sentence I fancy I can hear you, Mr. 
Editor, expressing your regret that all the out-of- 
town societies will persist in doing nothing but “The 
Creation” and “The Messiah,” and in a general way 
I must say that Isympathized with your feeling in 
the matter. But in this instance, as the organization 
was put upon its first public trial, and that, too, ina 
very short time after its birth, the selection was un- 
doubtedly judicious, for a majority of the members 
had become quite familiar with the choral parts of 
“The Creation,” and the comparative simplicity of 
much of its music made the work suitable for a first 
essay. In view of the policy adopted for the first 
concert, this statement needs some qualification, how- 
ever ; for the Choral Society, for some unexplained 
reason, did not choose to engage the services of an 
orchestra, and the instrumental score was delivered 
over to a single pianist, Mr. George B. Allen. That 
gentleman is an admirable performer and did as much, 
perhaps, as mortal man could do under the circum- 
stances; and the programme gave the soothing infor- 
mation that the instrument was an “Orchestral Grand,” 
which it certainly was, and a very good one. But all 
these things together did not compensate, I hardly 
need say, for the terrible thinness, dryness, and inad- 
equacy of one piano iu the interpretation of Haydn’s 
instrumental music. It was bad enough in the cho- 
ruses, where the firm support of the orchestra was 
sadly missed ; but in the elaborate descriptive passa- 
ges, where the brilliant fancy of the cheerfal old mas- 
ter runs riot ina thousand delicately wrought and 
highly involved instrumental conceits, the need of 
the violin was most painfully felt. 

Of the work of the Society, considered as a Choral 
Society, I can speak with not a little satisfaction and 
enthusiasm. The choruses were as a rule rendered 
with great evenness, precision and taste. The whole 
number of singers was about two hundred, and the 
volume of sound was impressive. The first chorus, 
“And the Spirit of God,” was finely given, the fortis- 
simo on the last “light” being brought out with great 
body and purity of sound. The beautiful chorus 
“Awake the harp” was somewhat unsteady and 
rough in places, but the first part of the oratorio was 
nobly concluded with a grand and stirring perform- 
ance of ‘The Heavens are telling,” which was sung 
with well directed enthusiasm, with earnestness, skill, 
and splendid fervor. ‘‘Achieved is the glorious 
work” and the final chorus, “Sing the Lord, ye 
voices all,” were also rendered in excellent fashion. 
Altogether the Society is to be much praised for at- 
taining such a great degree of skill and success so 
early in its existence; and Mr. S. W. Stevens, the 
accomplished conductor under whose supervision the 
work was carried on, deserves to be commended for 
the high qualities of mind and temper which contrib- 
uted in a large measure to the successful consumma- 
tion. 

The great fault of the occasion remains to be stated, 
and the interests of sound criticism require that it 
should neither be concealed norextenuated. Instead 
of engaging competent singers from Boston for the 
difficult solo music, the solos were entrusted to the 
native talent of the city of Lowell, and the great airs, 
recitatives, and concerted pieces were, asa rule, man- 
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gled in the most fearful way. I cannot pause at this 
moment to verify my figures, but I believe that six 
or seven sopranos, one contralto, three tenors, and 
four basses alternated in experiments upon Haydn’s 
great airs. Ofcourse all unity of vocal effect was 
lost in the solo music. Even arch-angels lost their 
identity, and our first father found himself two “gen- 
tlemen at once,” like a sort of reduced Cerberus. The 
airs and recitatives were generally bad enough, but 
the concerted pieces, with the exception of some duets 
in the third part, were calculated to set the teeth of the 
least sensitive ona keen edge. Of these the trio, “The 
Lord is. great,” was particularly and exceptionally 
trying. The great airs were performed as they are 
pretty sure to be under such circamstances. Faults 
of execution were, of course, very great, and too nu- 
merous to be separately mentioned, but the defects in 
expression were simply legion. What, indeed, can 
be expected of a vocalist of ordinary power of voice, 
and of very ordinary musical culture, in the render- 
ing of such aigs as “Rolling in foaming billows,” 
“With verdure clad,” “On mighty pens,” and 
‘Now heaven in fullest glory shone?” Very little, 
of course, in the way of vocal effect; and next to 
nothing in the shape of expression, for the simple 
reason that the mind of the performer is entirely tak- 
en up with the efiort to get through his notes without 
serious blundering. As a result we must have, and 
in this case we had, a series of performances where bad 
phrasing, indistinct enunciation, impurity of tone, and 
general roughness of execution were lost sight of in the 
presence of inadequate or false expression. It was to 
be noticed, also, that several of the performers, and 
particularly some of the ladies, took liberties with the 
score of Haydn of a nature so grave that they would 
have appalled the heart of the stoutest and most expe- 
rienced singer of the oratorio in London or Dresden,— 
to s 'ynothing of Boston. That the performers did 
their best it is needless to say, and the old proverb 
declares that the best can do no more; but we must 
regard this feature of the conccrt as a serious mistake. 
The prosence of a very large company and the taking 
of a respectable admission fee entitled the audience 
to something more than being made the victims of 
experiments for the mere pleasure of the vocalists 
themselves. And the assignment of the solos to the 
Lowell singers could not have been properly regard- 
ed as a means of their future culture and attainment ; 
the effect would be the very contrary indeed, for 
nothing ean be more disastrous and dangerous to an 
undeveloped artist than a struggle in public with mu- 
sic which is too high for him. We augur the best 


things for the future of the Society, however, from the 
successful features of its first performance, and we 
have no doubt that they will profit by the faults as 
weil as by the excellencies of their rendering of ‘‘The 
Creation.” A.C. 
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Ninth Symphony Concert. 
Expectation was on tiptoe to hear the new 
young German lady pianist, who has been mak- 
ing such an impression in New York, and _ this, 
added to the other great attractions of the pro- 
gramme, crowded the Music Hall even more than 
anytime before. 


Overture to ‘“Genoveva,”..........00eeeeeees Schumann. 
Recitative and Aria, cade, O miei sospiri,” from 
“Orfeo.” (First BRIA pacccnskearssuaxessneee Gluck, 
Mrs. C. A. Bai 


Pianoforte Concerto, No. 2, in F minor, op. 21...Chopin. 
Maestoso. Larghetto. Allegro vivace. 


Miss Anna Mehlig. 


Alto Airs, arranged by Robert Frans, from the Italian 
Operas Of. ......cerececeeeeeeeeeerees eeeevee Handel. 
a. ‘Giacché morir non porso,”’ from -Radamisto.”’ 
b. “Son confusa oo “Poro.” 


Te y 
Heroic Symphony, No. 8, in E fiat............ Beethoven. 
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Schumann’s Overture to his romantic Opera 
““Genoveva” has been keenly relished each suc- 
cessive season of these Concerts. This time it 
was better played than ever before, and _ its fine, 
delicate fancies, albeit of a mystical and brooding 
mood, freshened now and then by breezy horn 
passages, which bring the woods about us, found 
new appreciation. The Symphony, the great 
“Eroica,” has no fault found with it except its 
length, the sense of which was aggravated this 
time by our indulging ourselves with an encore 
after the Concerto. The first two movements 
(Allegro con brio, and the “Funeral March on the 
death of a Hero”) were admirably rendered, the 
wind instruments keeping in uncommonly good 
tune, and all moving with precision, nervous ac- 
cent and good light and shade; and it was plain 
from the stillness and the intent, glowing faces 
that the hearts of the great audience moved with 
the music. The Scherzo also went not badly. At 
any rate we did not fail to catch the strange ex- 
citement of its multitudinous low murmur, as of a 
people on the eve of some momentous revolution, 
and the inspiring proclamation of the three horns 
in the Trio. The Finale, with its seemingly ac- 
cidental, careless, but, as it proves, very preg- 
nant theme, of a few detached notes, and its rich 
growth of wondrous variations (which we heard 
likened last year, when it was played under Mr, 
Eichberg’s direction, to the dropping of a few 
seeds in the ground, and the springing up and 
spreading, in the variations, to a gigantic tree) — 
mingling with which comes in a haunting melody 
from the Prometheus music—was somewhat dis- 
turbed, at least the impression of it, by belated 
people hurrying home. We dare not say, under 
such circumstances, whether it had full justice 
done it in the orchestra or not; it certainly had 
not in the auditorium. 


Mrs. BARRY has gained in power and telling 
quality of voice, and only lacks a certain elastici- 
ty of outwardly impassioned manner to carry the 
impression of her always intelligently conceived, 
carefully studied, and sincerely, finely felt deliv- 
ery of noble music to the souls of all her audi- 
ence. As it is, many still find it cold and (to 
them) without hearty freedom and abandon, 
while those who know her nearer regard the 
sentiment of her singing as its chief charm. She 
has doubtless something yet to learn as to the best 
bringing out of the voice, and we doubt not that 
she will learn it. The Recitative, which is by far 
the best part of the selection from Orfeo, was given 
with just feeling and expression. The Aria—by 
no means equal to the somewhat hacknied 
“Che fard”—is rather a monotonous composition, 
with scarcely any modulation, with good, honest 
passage work for the voice, and an interesting 
figure of quartet accompaniment, joined by the 
oboes only in the interludes, and would be effec- 
tive with a great voice and a consummate singer 
Mrs. B. executed her task well, though the piece 
rather gratified historical curiosity than produced 
any lively sensation. The two Arias from Han- 
del’s obsolete Italian operas—specimens of many 
fine, fresh flowers which Robert Franz has found 
still alive amid the rubbish, and tenderly and 
skilfully transplanted so that we may know their 
beauty and their fragrance—were well contrast- 
ed in character. In so large a hall, of course, and 
without orchestra, they could not on asingle hear- 
ing tell their full significance; although Mr 
LEONHARD’S masterly rendering of the admira- 





ble Franz piano accompaniment were a fine fea- 
ture, in itself, of any concert. In the strong, 
impassioned and declamatory melody of the first 
Air the singer, though showing a right concep- 
tion and feeling of the music, was not so success- 
ful with her audience as in the exquisite “Son 
confusa pastorella,” which is one of the loveliest 
pastoral melodies that Handel or any one has 
written. This suited her peculiarly and made a 
very fine impression. 

The last time that we heard the Heroic Sym- 
phony (in the first concert of last year) it was in 
the same programme with a piano-forte Concerto 
(Chopin in E minor) played by Miss Alide Topp ; 
this time it was followed by the other Chopin 
Concerto, in F minor, played (for the first time 
in these Concerts, though by no means the first 
time in Boston), by Miss ANNA MEHLIG. 

She is younger even than she looks, not more 
than twenty-two. At the age of sixteen, she left 
the Conservatorium of Stuttgart, her native city, 
to begin her concert career in the Gewandhaus 
Concerts at Leipzig, where she gave decided 
proof both of her own remarkable talent and of 
the wisdom of her teacher, Prof. Lebert. That 
was in January, 1865. Thence she made the 
tour of the German cities, everywhere exciting 
admiration. She visited London during each of 
the four succeeding summers, playing the round 
of the Old and New Philharmonic, the Monday 
Popular, the Crystal Palace Concerts, besides 
giving each time a concert of her own. Mean- 
while the Abbé Liszt had become interested in 
her, and when he left Rome to pass a few months 
in Weimar, he invited her to come to him,—an 
opportunity which the young artist of course 
eagerly accepted ; and there for several months 
she played with him daily, going over her whole 
repertoire with him, and reading with him almost 
everything @ quatre mains. We have not heard 
Liszt himself, but so far we have never been half 
so much interested in any of his compositions by 
any of his interpreters, as we have been by hear- 
ing some of them in private by this lady. 

As Miss Mehlig came upon the stage, in dress 
and manner very modest, in figure tall and slight- 
ly awkward, without the slightest air of outward 
demonstration or egotism, her face beaming with 
a kindly, honest smile of real German and sincere 
good nature, a face intellectual enough and show- 
ing will and much experience for her years, she 
had already won the sympathy of her public and 
was welcomed with a warmth not common in the 
Music Hall. As she became absorbed in her task, 
those who sat near enough to see, were struck 
with the glowing musical expression of her coun- 
tenance; the genuine artist nature revealed itself 
unconsciously there as plainly as it did in the 
thoroughly vital, clear, consistent, admirably fin- 
ished rendering of the music by her fingers. 

Those fingers in their action were like springs, 
faultless in their accuracy of play, crisp and elas- 
tic in the touch, trained to the perfection of tech- 
nique, and with what seemed an absolute equal- 
ity of power and of facility in the two hands. 
There was consummate taste in all the phrasing, 
the light and shade, the delicate jioriture, the 
heart-felt cantabile, the bold, impassioned recita- 
tivo declamation, and the full, broad, swelling 
crescendos, which alternate in Chopin, nowhere 
more remarkably, with a more unmistakeable 
stamp of genius, than in this Concerto. In the 
beginning of the Larghetto, her touch and accent 
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had more of the subtle nervous fire and fineness 
of that most sympathetic interpreter we ever heard 
of Chopin, Otto Dresel, than any other artist we 
remember, while she surpassed him in the power 
of carrying through the stronger passages with a 
triumphant evenness and firmness. She has re- 
markable power as well as delicacy. And, best 
of all, the soul and spirit of the music thoroughly 
possesses her. It was in the best sense interpre- 
tation, and not mere exhibition of the performer’s 
virtuosity, using Chopin’s fine creation for a me- 
dium. Every phrase and accent of that compo- 
sition touched the right chord in the soul of every 
hearer, so that the music became life to them. In- 
deed we hardly dare to speak as strongly as we 
feel ; for, if we did, we should only have tosum up 
all in a few words of Miss Mehlig’s playing upon 
that occasion ; as thus: There is no good thing that 
cannot heartily be said of it ; it seems to unite all 
the qualities of good piano-playing ; recalling all 
the good playing that it ever was our lot to hear 
—and we have heard Clara Schumann frequent- 
ly for weeks, and Arabella Goddard, and most of 
the famous male pianists, with the exception of 
Liszt and those two latest sons of thunder, Rubin- 
stein and Tausig,—we cannot feel sure that we 
ever did hear any better playing, if upon the whole 
as good. Of course in point of ripe, complete ar- 
tistic character and culture, we will not compare 
so young an artist with the wife of Robert Schu- 
mann, or with many others. But this young Ger- 
man evidently is of a temper that implies continu 
alimprovement. The Leipzig critiques on her de- 
but there in ’65 predicted the most genuine success 
for her, and no doubt she plays far better now than 
she did then. Atany rate she has taken captive 
the best and largest Boston audience ; and we re- 
call no other instance of such unqualified unanimty 
about an artist. The orchestra seemed to take fire 
from the spark of such true genius, and accompa- 
nied with unwonted verve and delicacy. The 
enthusiasm of the crowd broke through its usual 
reserve, and, being imperatively recalled, Miss 
Meblig played, without accompaniment, Liszt’s 
transcription of the Campanella of Paganini in a 
manner more effective than we ever heard before, 


Chamber Concerts. 


Mr. J. C. D. Parker's fourth and last Trio Soi- 
rée was well attended by the lovers of good music, 
who, all of them, in that sympathetic, quiet atmos. 
phere, where the sincere Art spirit felt at home and 
undisturbed, heartily enjoyed the well selected pro- 
gramme. 


WU OG GIR. 6:05 5. cannesecdccsscsteceve cis Haydn. 
Andante, with Variations. Adagio. Presto. 

Serenade, 

The Cheerful Wanderer, § ..sceesseeseecs Mendelssohn 

Piano Solo: Adagio and Rondo. ....sssseessecase Dussek 
DN avn cncsrevevsvecustescce eevcccccce Petschke. 
PIL ins ag ben 0008804544 50tbence vee ened Kiicken. 

SE CGE Gsinds pb secscboesess boner ceriens Schubert, 


Allegro. Andante. Scherzo, Allegro moderato. 

The part-songs were contributed by the Chickering 
Club, some dozen gentlemen of fine manly, well- 
trained voices, who have not escaped celebrity, al- 
though they cling so fondly to the shade. It is the 
best male part-singing to be heard hereabouts, to say 
the least ; for a remarkable unity of spirit, as well as 
of voice, seems to have grown upon them. The 
Haydn Trio, simple, quaint, transparent, cheerful, 
full of unaffected grace, has the same sort of interest 
with all the others. We may thank Mr. Parker, and 
him almost alone in these times, for bringing out 
several specimens of these “treasures old” for our 
enjoyment. He plays them like an artist, one who 
knows how good they are, though to the pampered 
modern taste they may seem common. 





Still more of the air of antiquity seemed to hang 
about the Adagio and Rondo from a Sonata by us 
sek, with its wealth of minute embellishment, but 
they were winning through their grace and delicacy, 
which the pianist tenderly preserved. The E-flat 
Schubert Trio, op. 100, the great Trio, has become a 
sure card in chamber concerts. From beginning to 
end, through all its four movements, it is a happy, 
glorious inspiration, and corresponds to his great 
Symphony in C, somewhat as the great Beethoven 
Trio in B flat does to the Fifth Symphony. It was 
interpreted by Messrs. PARKER, LisTEMANN, and 
Hernpt with all the verve and all the delicacy one 
could desire, and heard through with unflagging 
zest. 


Mr. James M. Tracy, late of Rochester, N.Y., 
gave the first of his series of four ‘“‘Piano-Forte Reci- 
tals,” at Chickering’s, on Tuesday afternoon, March 
1. Mr. Tracy’s excellent programmes make us re- 
gret that we were not able to attend. , This was the 
first, (the vocal selection being by Mr. H. Wiips) : 


Sonata. A flat, op. 26..........46 sees +++e+Beethoven. 
a. Waltz Brilliante. E flat, op. 18..........- Chopin: 
b. Andante Caprice, op. 14......+..0+++ Mendelssohn. 

A Verezia....... sesceeeeveeee ec cccccccecccccccs cAlMel. 

Sonata. F minor, op. 2, No. 1.. ... ........ Beethoven. 

Concerto, F minor, op. 79....6.. ..cceeeeeees Von Weber. 


Mr. T.’s second Recital is now set down for the 
24th inst. ; but as the first Extra Symphony Concert 
comes that afternoon, we trust he will be able to 
change the time. The programme includes Sonata, 
C minor, op. 18, Beethoven ; Ballade, A flat, op. 47, 
Chopin ; “Adelaide,” Beethoven ; Sonata, D major, 
op. 10, Beethoven; Sonata, C major, op. 24, Von 
Weber. 

Mr. CartyLe Perersitea’s first “Reception” 
came on Friday, Feb.11. The selections were these , 

Second Symphony, (First Movement.......... Beethoven. i 





Concert Aria, ‘‘Per questo bella’’........... e000 Mozart. 
Mr. M. W. Whitney. 
BROTOOUBG. ccc cece cccccccrecss scoccccccsscecce Chevin. 
Larghetto, from Concerto in F minor. .........[lenseit. 
I know that my Redeemer liveth.............5 Handel. 
Miss Lena Hastreiter. 
Trdumerei.......seeeee -+....Sehumann. 
The Fisher’s Wife. ......sesceeeeccccececveeues Petersilea. 
Misa” Leua Hastreiter. 
Sonata Pathetique, (First Movement)......... Beethoven. 
LAM Occcccccccces cesses coccssccccccces . + »-Donizetti. 


Miss Hastreiter and Mr. Whitney. 


The concert-giver’s rendering of the Symphony 
movement (whose arrangement we know not) was 
brilliant, strong and clear, reproducing much of the 
orchestral impression vividly. Nor was there any 
technical short-coming in the Sonata Pathetigne of 
which he generously gave the whole, though we have 
felt more of the pathos and the poetry thereof from 
feebler, less trained hands. It was well to let us hear 
Schumann’s little Album piece in its original and 
simple form, after having had it used so much for a 
study of orchestral ~—- Miss Lena Hastret- 
TER, a pupil in the N. E. Conservatory, is from the 
West, we understand. She has a soprano voice of 
noble qnality, by no means evenly developed, and her 
execution, though considerable, is as yet crude. 
Moreover, Handel’s great song of Faith was rather 
an incongruous element in such a programme. Mr, 
Wuitney’s rendering of the bass Aria by Mozart 
was of course acceptable, his voice and style are al- 
ways noble and impressive. 

We were unable to attend Mr. Petersilea’s second 
Reception, of which the programme was as follows : 


Second Symphony. .....cee. seers covereeeeves Beethoven. 
Concerto in A minor, Op. 85...6....eeeeeeeeeee Huwmel 
Part-Songs, The Gay Pilgrim. ...........000 005 Mangold. 
Serenade Polka. ........ 0.00006 eons Khodes. 
Two Songs, ‘‘She Stood by the Altar”’......... Petersilea. 
The Tempest. Transcriptions by C. Petersilea. 
Sonata in A MINOr. .......+eeeeeeeeeeeeee eeeeeeeMozart. 
Part-Songs : ° 
**Freedom dwells throughout our Land”’........ Ruder. 
“With Parting Ray’’.......cccccrsccscscvcceccce Abt. 
Morte—Lamentation (by request)...........+ Gortschalk. 
Played by the Compvser at his last Concert. 
Etude in C major, No. 8.........005 ceeeeeee Rubinstein. 


We hear much praise of the part-singing by Messrs. 
Fitz, Fessenpen, Cook and Ryver (him of the 
volaminous bass). 





The Complimentary Concert to Mr. M. W. Warr- 
NEY, last week, attracted to Chickering’s Hall a host 
of his friends,who were desirous to make this Concert 
the substantial compliment which Mr. W.’s services in 
the concert room so richly deserve. The prominent 
feature of the programme wag the singing of the 
Chickering Club,whose rendering of Four-part Songs 
seem to us by far the most perfect and delicate that 
we have heard from any organization for singing 
such music among us. Apart from the great excel- 
lencies of the voices (for this Club embraces many of 
the best known and best of our resident singers,) 
the light and shade and expression with which they 
give their songs is admirable. Mr. Whitney sang 
several songs with all the fine effect aud success which 
his rare voice enable him to give to them, and was 
most warmly welcomed by the audience. Mrs. Bar- 
RY contributed several songs, among them “Che fard 
senza Eurydice,” which she gave with great beauty 
and true feeling. Mr. J. C. D. Parker played a 
Capriccio by Mendelssohn, with that careful and ele- 
gant rendering which characterizes all his public per- 
formances. Altogether the programme was one which 
in its composition and by the excellence of its per- 
formance, gave great pleasure to the large audience 
that filled the hall. w. 





Next in Orver. March 17, (Thursd.) Tenth 
and Jast Srmpnony Concert. Part I. Overture to 
“Iphigenia,” Gluck; Tenor Aria, from the same, 
sung by Mr. Kre1ssMann ; Hummel’s Septet, played 
Mr. Peraso and others. Part II. Symphony in C, 
No. 2, Schumann ; Cycle of Songs: ‘“Dichterliebe,’” 
Schumann ; Overture to “Oberon,” Weber. 

Friday 18th. At Chickering’s, 4 P.m., Compli- 
mentary Matinée to Miss Menuie, by the Harvard 
Musical Association. Messrs. KrE1ssMANN, LEoN- 
HARD and EicuBere will assist, and there will be 
an opportunity to hear the distinguished young pian- 
ist in selections from Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Schumann, Liszt, &c. (Tickets, at $2.00, at Chick- 
ering’s, Ditson’s, and the Boston Music Hall). 

Tuesday, 22nd, at Chickering’s. First Evening 
Concert of Ernst Peraso, assisted by Mr. Kreiss- 
MANN. 

Thursday Afternoon, 24th. First Extra SymPuo- 
ny Concert of the Harvard Mus. Assoc., in aid of 
the noble project of a “Boston Art Museum,” where- 
in all the rare collections of sculpture, paintings, engravings, 
architectural models, &¢., in this vicinity are to be brought 
together, for the free instruction and enjoyment of all. This 
institution is to give every child such privileges in Art, as the 
Public Library affords in Literature. The programme will in- 
clude Brernoven’s Firta Sympuony and *‘Leonora”’ Overture; 
Schumann's Piano Concerto, played by Huco Lzonnarp, and 
other choice things yet to be named. 

March 31. Second Extra Symphony Concert, in Compli- 
ment to the Conductor Cant ZERRAHN. Miss Mehlig will play 
Beethoven’s E-flat Concerto. Seventh Symphony; Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘Meerestille’’ Overture, &c. 

April 2, Saturday Evening. Benefit Concert of Mrs. C. A. 
Barry, assisted by Miss ANNA MEBLIG, and other distinguished 
artists, in the Music Hall. 

Traian Opera, under the management of Signor Biscacct- 
ANTI, opens at the Boston Theatre next Monday evening, with 
It Trovatore. Faust comes next, and then (for a wonder) 
William Tell! The principal singers are Miss Kettocc, Miss 
ADELAIDE PaILLIPPS, Miss Ametia Jackson [new]; the famous 
tenor, Lerranc {new] ; HaBELMANN and Svusin1. 





Farminoton, Conn.—Mr. Klauser (through the 
medium of Messrs. F. von Inten, piano; Theo. 
Thomas, violin; and F. Bergner, ’cello), treated the 
young ladies under his musical charge at Miss Por- 
ter’s School, to two more excellent programmes on 
the 23d and 24th ult. These were their forty-second 
and third concerts of this kind; the selections were as 
follows : 


Trio in D, op. 70, No. le..see. eee secceesee+ Beethoven, 
Concerto, in the fealian style, for Piano... eves ‘ . — 
Sonate, for Violin, in G...eccecceccccccrecescees 


‘orpora. 
iy Grave sostenuto. —Allegro Fuga. 2, Aria. Ps Alle- 
gretto moderato. 


.. Schumann, 


Waldscenen. 9 Clavierstuecke, op. 82... 

1. Eintritt. 2. Jageraufder Lauer. 3, Kinsame 
Blume. 4. Verrufene Stelle. 5, Freundliche Land- 
schaft. 6, ——_ 7, Vogel als Prophet. 8, Jagd- 

§, Abschied. 
Adagio, from the an ‘conn ceccecccccccs Goltermann. 
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Trio, for Piano, Violin and ’cello, in B, op. 52. 


Rubinstein. 
1, Allegro. 8, Presto. 
2, Adagio. 4 Allegro appassionata. 
Trio. G minor, op. 110........... osb or evecees Sehumann. 


1, Bewegt, doch nicht zu rasch. 2, Rasch. 

3. Ziemlich langaam. 4, Kraftig,mit Humor. 
Sonate, for Piano. in A flat, op. 110..........Beethoven. 
Sonate, for Violin, in G Minor. ...00e0e-+++e 0+ Locatelli. 

"Largo. Allemanda. Adagio. Allegretto. 
Polonaise, C sharp minor, op. 26.....+.+e000+ eet <3 


Valse Caprice, op. 60.. 
Trio, C minor, op. 66.. +eeeeee+ Mendelssohn. 


New York. The fourth Philharmonic concert 
took place on Saturday evening. 

The chief pieces performed were the overture to 
the Magic Flute, unexceptionable doubtless, but fa- 
miliar almost to wearisomeness; Schumann’s Genove- 
va overture, an interesting but by no means a great 
work ; the Great C-Minor Disdhooen Symphony, 
which can no more tire one with repetition than can 
the ocean by being forever blae, which only excites 
fresh wonder at every hearing and fresh reverence 
for the prodigious genius that conceived it. Besides 
these larger pieces, was the Russian National Hymn, 
arranged by Kummer, for a violoncello and orches- 
tra, and prefaced by a noble introduction which Mr. 
Bergner played with his accustomed finish. This 
composition of Kummer’s is like the mermaid. Its 
beginning is symmetrical, beautiful, and feminine, 
but it wiggles off toward ‘the end in those snaky, 
formless convolutions called variations. The violon- 
cello is an instrument of complaint; in its place in 
the orchestra, it takes up the burden of sorrow, or of 
entreating love, or of hopeless longing, and gives it 
soulful expression ; set to work out rapid passages, 
dilating, varying and ringing the changes upon an 
air in feeble imitation of its superior, the violin, it 
becomes trival, and forfeits the listener’s respect. 

A quintet of flute, oboe, clarionet, bassoon, and 
horn, the composition of Julius Rietz, was also playd. 
These are all soft wind instruments, producing tones 
that, though of course they have individuality, still 

affect the air in the same way. Sucha combination 
speedily becomes monotonous, and nothing but great 
art on the composer’s part” in relieving it with the 
other instruments of the orchestra used as accom- 
paniment prevented its becoming very tame. What 
Rietz gained by this combination was a lovely unity 
and blending of soft, reedy notes and harmonies that 
soothed the ear with sensuous beauty like the mur- 
muring of doves. Finally, it remains only to refer 
to Mrs, Davison’s singing of the great scena and 
aria from the ‘“Freischiitz:” “Wie nahte mir der 
Schlummer.” The lady herself is from the West, 
and has been heard much of late in private musical 
parties, so that expectation has been kindled to hear 
her in public. Her personal graces won her at once 


the sympathy of the audience, and this was further’ 


assured by the very beautiful ‘quality of her voice. 
So sweet and delicate and delicious a tone few sing- 
ers that we have the good fortune to hear possess. 
There was no trace of hardness or harshness in it. 
If Mrs. Davison’s ability to use her voice were as 
great as the heanty of the voice itself, we should have 
only unqualified praise to offer. But she has not 
yet learned to sing. Even those elementary but all- 
important parts of vocal method, such as when to 
take breath and how to bold it, she has not yet 
learned ; and in the slow movement she marred the 
beanty of the song very much by this faultiness of 
method and finding her breath exhausted and insnf- 
ficient to hold the tone out to its proper length. 
Mrs. Davison’s voice is not powerful, but this is more 
than compensated for by the purity of tone. Her 
high tones are especially weak, but what the upper 
register loses the lower register gains ; besides, prac- 
tice will add a note or two and strengthen those she 
already has. She does not vocalize well, but on the 
other hand she can sing a cantabile passage delight- 
fully, and thet is what a singer as renowned even as 
Carlotta Patti is incapable of doing. In a word, 
Mrs. Davison does not possess the art of singing, 
but the soul and the understanding and the capacity 
are all hers, and nothing is needed but well-directed 
application to make her an admirable artist.—Sun, 
7th. 


Miss Anna Menuic gave a concert of unusual 
interest last Monday night at Steinway Hall—as 
mav be judged from the following programme :— 
Trio, in E flat major (Miss Anna Meblig, Messrs. 
Wenzel Kopta and Charles Werner), Franz Schu- 
bert , Grand aria, from Tancredi (Malle. Clara Perl), 
Rossini; a. Fantasiestneck ; 6. Preludium and Fnu- 
gue, E minor (Miss Anna Meblig), Schumann and 
Mendelssohn ; Violoncello solo, “Aria and Gavotte, 
(Mr. C. Werner, organ accompaniment by Mr. J. 
P. Morgan), Bach; Spinnerlied, from “The Flying 
Dutchman” (Miss Anna Mehlig), Wagner; Violin 
solo, “Adagio irom Concerto” (Mr. Wenzel Kopta), 


Mendelssohn ; Ariosa, from ‘La Prophete” (Malle. 
Clara Perl), Meyerbeer ; Hexameron, grande duo for 
two pianos (Miss Anna Mehlig and Mr. S. B. Mills,) 
Liszt. 





Second Concert of the Church Music Asso- 
ciation. (New York.) 


The second concert of this newly organized musi- 
cal association was given on Tuesday evening. So- 
cially speaking it was unqualified and brilliant in its 
success. Musically considered it was interesting and 
enjoyable, though imperfect in almost all its details. 
And this we say without the least desire to disparage, 
for as evety one knows who has any musical experi- 
ence, a good chorus is not a thing that can be gath- 
ered together on a day’s notice, but is the result of 
long drilling and much patient labor on the part of 
conductor and singers. Dr. Pech has the elements 
of an admirable choral force, and if they will work 
and pay more attention to his beat and less to their 
books, and if the incompetent members, of whom we 
speak ‘advisedly when we say there are many, are 
sternly weeded out, there may yet be a chorus of 
which New York may be proud. The basses seemed 
weak in numbers and in power—their voices lacked 
resonance, especially in the passages for basses alone. 
Some of them also constantly waited for others to 
begin, and in this way the points were not attacked 
vigorously. This was true, indeed, of the whole cho- 
rus. The short notes, too, were not usually sung 
short enough, but semi-quavers were dragged out to 
quavers, and a blurred effect thus given to the sing- 
ing. What was lacking was boldness and prompti- 
tude in taking up the parts, courage to sing out, a 
more careful attention to the rests and the length of 
the notes, and an implicit following of the beat. If 
the members of the Church Music Association flatter 
themselves that they have resolved themselves at once 
into a chorus that is really of a high order of merit, 
they are thoroughly mistaken ; but they certainly 
have it in their power to do noble work. There is, 
however, no royal road to that result but a constant 
drilling that will test their utmost patience. They 
have already greatly improved. So has their leader, 
Dr. Pech. A great deal of hissextravagance of ac- 
tion was left off; the red box in which he had encas- 
ed himself at the first concert was happily done away 
with ; and although he still found it necessary very 
often to beat the time audibly upon his music stand, 
yet on the whole there was much more ease and calm. 
ness on his part than on the former occasion, and con- 
sequently more steadiness on the part of his singers. 
For nothing flusters a chorus so much as a flustered, 
nervous, and demonstrative leader, and nothing gives 
it so much confidence as a composed one. The ma- 
chinery of leadership ought to be kept out of sight as 
much as possible. If the chorus could only sing 
without any conductor, the effect would be immeasur- 
ably better, but since it must needs be that conductors 
shall distract the eye, while the ear is the only organ 
that should be addressed, let them at least do it as 
little and as quietly as possible. Dr. Pech’s prefatory 
comments on the programme upon Meyerbeer’s Dino- 
rah overture, Havdn’s Sixteenth Mass and Mendels- 
sohn’s Hymn of Praise, which were the pieces per- 
formed, were in excellent taste, instructive, temper- 
ate, wise and just, and doubtless added much to the 
pleasure with which those to whom the works were 
new listened to them. The Mass was much better 
sung than the Hymn of Praise. In fact in the latter, 
the singing of the well-known and supremely beauti- 
ful duet and chorus, “ I waited for the Lord,” was 
not only bad but positively painful; the chorus was 
all astray. 

It was evident that the rehearsals had been too few 
to enable them to master the work laid out for them. 
Some of the solo singing was very good. Mrs. Davi- 
son whose name was on the programme, did not ap- 
pear. Mme. Salvotti,a lady of whom we hope to 
hear more in the concert room, sang exceedingly 
well, in a sweet, clear, round and sympathetic voice, 
and with excellent method. The efforts of Mr. Leg- 
gart, Mr. W. J. Hill, and Mr. Jewett were also artis- 
tic and praiseworthy. The audience complied al- 
most unanimously with the suggestion of “evening 
dress,” printed on the tickets, and the consequence 
was that Steinway Hall shone more resplendent than 
ever a hall or theatre did in this city at any public 
concert. The next concert is to be given on the 18th 
of May. The easier of Besthoven’s masses, that in 
C, is to be performed, and also the second part of 
Oberon. Mr. Pech makes his programmes too long. 
He was obliged to cut nearly half of the Hymn of 
Praise at this last concert. “And his audience, other- 
wise well-behaved, have a most impolite and vicious 
habit of walking out in great numbers during the per- 
formance of the latter part of the programme. By 
so doing they selfishly mar the — of all who 





remain to the end.— Sun, March 5 
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Vocai, witn Piano Accompaniment. 


I Love Thee. Dnuetto for Soprano and Alto, or 
Tenor and Bass. (English and German 
Words). 4. Abtog. Schwartz. 
Written in the admired style of the popular German 

songs. 

Io Vivo é T’amo. (I live and love Thee). 
Duettino, 4. F to f. Campana. 
Tn the sweet and delightful style of the same au- 

thor’s previous duetts, so justly celebrated. 

Adieu. Farewell, my own, my Native Land. 4. 
C toe. Abt. 

O the Happy Days Departed. 4. D to f sharp. 
(with ad. lib. notes for Alto or Bass). Abt. 
A beautiful companion piece to ‘‘O ye Tears.” 

A Little after Eight. 3. Ftof. Wellman. 


‘She whispered, if I came at night, 
She'd watch beside the gate, 
She Kony the hour, it suited quite, _— 
A little after eight. 


It is better to Laugh than to Cry. 3. C tod. 
Clifton. 


Gabriel. 


35 


30 


30 
Good advice melodiously given. 
Only. Song. 4. C toe. 
“Onlv a face at the window, 
Only a face, nothing more ; 
Yet a look in the eye, as they met mine, 
“Still comes to me o'er and o’er.”’ 
Meet me when Day is Declining. 4. G toe. 
W. A. Smith. 80 
A graceful ballad with chorus, well written, and 
with accompaniment in pleasing harmony. 


30 


The Sands 0’ Dee. For Alto. 4. D minor to 
d. Boot. 35 
The Trish King’s Ride. 3. Ctoe. EE. Philp. 50 


A wild pathetic ballad similar in style to ‘‘Three 
fishers went sailing.” 


Instrumental. 


The Swiss Maiden. (Die Schéne Sennerin). 5. 
Bb. Jungman. 40 
A lively pleasing piece, neither difficult to read or 
for advanced players to execute. 
Silver Spray. 5. Ella F. Locke. 75 
An original Theme with five brilliant variations. 
Hochzeit’s-Klainge. (Marriage Bells). Waltz. 
5. Ed. Strauss. 75 
Destined to become as popular as all the other favo- 
rite Dance music of this famous composer. 
Titania. Fantasie de Concert. 6. F. 
Lefébure Wely. 60 
Containing the pleasing characteristics alwavs 
found in this author’s illustrative pieces. The deli- 
cate runs in triplets for the right hand, sugzests the 
tripping of fairies. 


Books. 


Vocat TEcuHnics. G. J. Webb. 3.00 
A progressive course of 75 Exercises, Original and 
Selected, for the practice and develop t of Sop nq 
Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Bass 
Voices. 
Exercises which the author has used many years in 
teaching with very gratifying success. 

Tne Masonic Orpuevs. Howard M. Vow. 3.00 

A Collection of Hymns, Songs, Chants, and Famil- 
jar Tunes, designed to accompany the work in all the 
degrees of Free Masonry, and adapted to all Public 
and Private Ceremonies of the Fraternity. Arranged 
expressly for Male Voices, with an accompaniment 
for the Organ or Pianoforte. 

ListeMANN’s MetHop oF Mopern VIOLIN 
PLAYING. Bernhard Listemann. 3.00 
Founded on the School of aes, Joachim, 
and Vieuxtemps. 

The author is a well-known master of the instru- 
ment, and has prepared this work as an aid to begin- 
ners. 








ABBREVIATIONS .— Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, asC, B flat, &e. 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on the ‘stad,- 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff 


—_———_ 


Mosic By MatL.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being © 
two cente for every four ounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
at a distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 

Pp in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
































